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HUMAN NATURE EST ISOLATION 

Before the days of the scientific study of human nature, 
romancers often imagined what a man would be like who had 
grown up without human association. In every case they portrayed 
a being with our faculties and reactions, although quite without 
culture. We know now that a child with only animals for nurses 
and companions would never develop the distinctively human 
traits. Its mentality would be arrested on a plane but little above 
that of an imbecile. The observations upon human beings of 
"wild" upbringing who at various times have been brought among 
civilized people show them to be characterized by a vegetative 
type of existence, automatic reactions, unconsciousness of self, 
inability to learn the use of language, absence of social emotions, and 
indifference to human companionship. Self-consciousness, the rise 
of personality, and the ordinary capacity for thought and emotion 
are impossible without the give and take of life in society. 

About a century ago, from observing the mutual contamination 
of prison inmates, some were led to advocate the solitary confine- 
ment of prisoners, at least for the first part of their term of incar- 
ceration. It was argued that in the silence of his cell the offender 
would come to see his misconduct in a new light and would resolve 
to change his ways. But the results of the policy showed how little 
the penologists understood the social side of human nature. In 
1 82 1, by act of the legislature of New York, eighty convicts in the 
Auburn prison were put into solitary cells without labor. At the 
end of a year five were dead, one had killed himself, another was 
mad, and the rest were melancholy. The next year the experiment 
was abandoned. In 1842, in England, Pentonville prison began to 
confine the prisoner in solitude for the first eighteen months of his 
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sentence. For the next eight years the insanity rate among Pen- 
tonville prisoners was ten times as great as in other English prisons. 
Since solitude is most racking to the more developed personalities, 
it is not surprising that of the Fenian leaders locked up at Mountjoy 
from 1865 to 1867 nearly one-half went mad before their release 
and many others died soon afterward. After repeated experiments, 
in the course of which numerous prisoners went insane, the English 
prison authorities cut down the maximum period of solitary con- 
finement first to nine months and later to six months. 

Victims of long-enforced solitude generally become the prey 
of melancholia, delusions, and hallucinations. They cease to 
have emotions, shrink from the sight of others, and perhaps return 
voluntarily to their cell as to a grateful shelter. Hermits, too, 
exhibit a variety of forms of mental disintegration. The biog- 
raphies of the anchorite saints record strange noises and mysterious 
voices which the devout of their time deemed supernatural, but 
which were really sense hallucinations in no wise different from 
those which visit today the isolated lighthouse keeper, or the lonely 
shepherd of the Sierras. 

The struggles of the social self against death are pathetic. 
In an Italian prison Pellico gained new life when he could wave a 
handkerchief at a fellow-prisoner, and his spirits rose at the mere 
sight of a human being. In cellular confinement prisoners devise 
many ingenious signals to convey sympathy. In Russian prisons 
the "politicals" developed a clever code of taps on walls or pipes as 
a means of communicating. In their mad thirst for companionship 
the immured make pets of mice, rats, and birds, even spiders, ants, 
and flies. In lieu of anything better a flower or a struggling plant 
may furnish support to the starving social self. Incorrigible 
prisoners have been softened and transformed by having small 
animals to pet or even a flower box to tend. 

One of the early "finds" of child-study was that not a few chil- 
dren have imaginary companions with names and clearly marked 
traits, with whom they talk, play, quarrel, and make up. Some- 
times the isolated child projects a number of imaginary playmates 
with distinct personalities, who have varied experiences, develop 
life-histories, and live on with their creator into adult life. One 
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investigator brought to light fifty cases of children who have in- 
vented such companions. Akin to this is the practice of " talking to 
one's self" which grows up in hermits, trappers, prospectors, and 
other solitaries, and which seems due to the fact that the lonely soul 
finds a faint companionship in the sound of the voice just as the 
timid boy in the dark is heartened by hearing his own whistling. 

Even the making of objects which other human beings might 
admire, enjoy, or use is a comfort to the solitary. Mr. Small says: 
"They go to work without squares, gravers, stamps, patterns, or 
models. Every scrap of glass or metal, every nail and pin, turns to 
account as a tool. Waste from the shop, bones from the kitchen, 
walnut, cocoanut, acorn shells, feathers, locks of hair, the bark of 
trees, pebbles, every kind of fragment, affords materials. Tin 
plates, the bowls of spoons, stone jugs, old bottles, dippers, bed 
posts, table tops, cell walls, and the bottoms of chairs serve for 
canvas and parchment." 1 The prisoner finds relief from his 
loneliness by tearing pictures out of books and newspapers and 
fastening them on his walls. If he has a latent artistic talent he 
lines his cell with drawings, which almost always represent human 
heads or figures. If he writes he is likely to produce autobiography, 
the most intimate of all literary forms. Thus, "Every trifle 
wrought in confinement; every color stain upon prison walls; 
every nonsense couplet; and every attempt at biography or phi- 
losophy, represents an effort of loneliness to people the waste of 
hours to which the physical presence of others is denied. It is an 
effort to multiply the spirits of one's own personality when all 
other avenues of intercourse are closed." 2 

GENIUS AND SOLITUDE 

Still, terrible as is solitude, some souls prefer it to too much 
society. Various motives lead one to wish to be much by himself. 
Men of genius voluntarily turn recluse in order to create original 
works. In the words of Ruskin, "An artist should be fit for the 
best society and should keep out of it." Thoreau puts it: "The 

X M. H. Small, "Psychical Relations of Society and Solitude," Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, VII, 53. 

*Ibid.,p.s8. 
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reason of isolation is not that we love to be alone, but that we love 
to soar; and when we soar the company grows thinner and thinner 
until there is none left." Even when they seek communion, 
geniuses are so fretted or bored by the chatter of commonplace 
persons that they prefer to be alone. In his letters Wagner con- 
fesses: "I always feel it to be a useless and utterly resultless pro- 
ceeding to converse with anyone." "Nothing agrees with me like 
solitude." Schopenhauer thought that "Who does not love soli- 
tude loves not freedom." Wordsworth prizes 

that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Zimmermann declares, "Who lives with wolves must join in their 
howls." Cicero writing to Atticus avers that, excepting the dear 
friend he is addressing, he loves nothing so well as solitude; while 
Thoreau thought one person to the square mile is enough and wrote, 
"I never found the companion who was so companionable as soli- 
tude." On the other hand Hume confesses, "I feel all my opinions 
loosen and fall of themselves when not supported by others," and 
George Sand cries, " I care but little that I am growing old but that I 
am growing old alone." De Senancour, author of "Obermann," 
renounces the world, yet wishes there might be at his end one 
friend to "receive his adieu to life." Cowper exclaims: 

How sweet, how passing sweet is solitude. 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 

Gifted men who are far above or ahead of their time are likely 
to be so neglected, misunderstood, or hawked at that in despair they 
turn misanthrope and hold aloof from their kind. The biographies 
of genius are full of tragedies of expansive souls, yearning for com- 
munion and sympathy, yet finding their offerings ignored or rejected, 
so that they end eating out their hearts in their loneliness. The 
world never forgives their being different. 

A great variety of conditions may lead to voluntary isolation. 
Of one hundred famous solitaries studied by Small 1 

eighteen suffered from physical weakness and horror of muscular effort; seven 
had a physical deformity or some sense defect; seventeen were of a pronounced 

'Ibid., p. 19. 
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neurotic type; nine had hallucinations; eight were famed for visions, thirty 
were extremely subjective from childhood, three were reared in the cloister and 
six were bred in the midst of a solitude almost as intense, sixteen suffered from 
aboulia, referred to as "lack of will" or "lack of force for work." Too much 
luxury or profligate companions drove eight to the cloister; defeat of party 
made seven solitary; loss of friends and disappointment in love alienated fifteen, 
Religion led twelve into retirement; science and philosophy, eleven; several 
were solitary per force since they were either imprisoned or banished. Per- 
haps a dozen really suffered isolation from entertaining ideas too advanced 
for their age. 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

We must, in short, recognize the existence of two opposite 
types. The sociable man wants to join any crowd he happens to 
come upon. He is glad to be one of a great congregation, a pro- 
cession, a regiment, enjoys moving in step or cheering in concert 
with a thousand others. If he possesses a weighty secret, it presses 
him to communicate it and if he curbs the impulse he falls mentally 
ill. The individualist, on the contrary, prefers the trackless wood 
to the beaten path, empty rooms to full ones, small congregations 
to large ones, wilderness to towns, fields to thoroughfares. Such 
was the American backwoods type who, when he could hear the 
sound of a neighbor's ax, reckoned "Folks are gittin' too crowded," 
and moved on. 

What is it the sociable man craves ? The mere sight of others ? 
No, "a crowd is not company." Not the presence of others but 
reciprocity of feeling relieves the ache in the breast. That one is 
dear who seems to care about us. One of the worst forms of college 
hazing is the "silent treatment," feigning that the obnoxious mess- 
mate does not exist. To the friendless newcomer the loneliness 
of the great city is hardly less cruel than that of the far hill farm. 
Hosts of acquaintances or admirers cannot still the thirst of the 
heart like a single friend. The high-placed executive, command- 
ant, or employer may live as lonely as a castaway on a coral reef. 
On the other hand no one loves a thousand as individuals. The 
man of wide benevolence simply loves an imaginary generalized 
human being. Only in this way can the missionary be said to love 
the race he labors among or a philanthropist take to heart the 
sufferings of a far people. 
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In sooth, our taste for society like that for salt is soon cloyed. 
Many find one good friend enough and few would get more satis- 
faction out of a hundred friends than out of a dozen. The man 
with many friendships runs the risk of cultivating them too little 
to reap a harvest. The value of companionship, like that of 
any necessary of life, falls rapidly as the supply increases. Back- 
woods and desert are hospitable chiefly because there the wayfarer 
has a scarcity value. In a strange land the traveler falls with 
joy upon the neck of the rare fellow-countryman; multiply such 
meetings and he will discriminate. In the wilderness the lone 
prospector's delight in coming upon another human being is, one 
might almost say, as the square of the number of days since he 
saw a countenance. In a crowd the country-bred man quickly 
assumes personal attitudes toward those about him, while the 
townsman in the press holds himself spiritually aloof. City con- 
gestion has bred in him the habit of regarding the ordinary fellow- 
man as a mere moving bulk to be avoided as one avoids a rolling 
stone. 

THE STIMULUS FROM ASSOCIATION 

Children never get so "wild" as when playing with others. 
The "only" child becomes at times leaden, cannot "think of any- 
thing to do," and begs to "go over to Jimmie's." When visiting 
children unexpectedly arrive, he becomes another being, laughs, 
shouts, jumps about, and shakes with eagerness as he excitedly 
exhibits his playthings and accomplishments. The writer or artist 
does his best alternating between fellowship and solitude. Too 
long alone his founts of inspiration run dry and his visions pale. 

" 'Tis hard," says Emerson, 1 "to mesmerize ourselves, to whip 
our own top; but through sympathy we are capable of energy 
and endurance. Concert fires people to a certain fury of per- 
formance they can rarely reach alone." 

The maxim of the sage now rests on an experimental basis. 
According to Burnham, 2 Dr. Mayer of Wurzburg studied 

1 Society and Solitude. 

3 "The Group as a Stimulus to Mental Activity," Science, New Series, XXXI, 
761-67. 
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experimentally the difference between the mental work of pupils in a 
group and the isolated pupil. In general the result of the work of the 
pupils in groups was superior to their work as isolated individuals, 
the superiority showing not only in decrease of time but in the 
quality of the work. One pupil who took 10 minutes and 25 seconds 
to do some work alone did it in class in 7 minutes and 30 seconds. 
Another who took 13 minutes and 11 seconds took 6 minutes and 
45 seconds in a group. This result tallies with that of Schmidt, who, 
testing children in their home work as compared with their school 
work, found that for most kinds of work the product in the class- 
room was superior. 

Dr. Triplett tested the influence of the presence of a co-worker 
on a simple physical act, the turning of a reel as fast as possible. 
Two results were noted. It appeared, on the one hand, that a 
pupil worked more rapidly when in company with another child, 
but, on the other hand, in the case of many children hasty unco- 
ordinated movements appeared which reduced their performance. 

Neumann corroborated in a striking way the results of Triplett. 
Seven pupils of the ages of thirteen and fourteen were tested 
repeatedly with the dynamometer and the ergograph. In the case 
of the test of the pupils separately, with no one else in the room, the 
amount of work done was always less than when others were present. 
If the experiments were made in the presence of the teacher alone, 
the pupils did not do as much work as when they were all together 
without the teacher. 

Testing the memory of pupils alone and when working together, 
he obtained similar results. While in the case of children of thirteen 
or fourteen years of age there was no essential difference in memory 
for the individual and the common test, the difference was remark- 
ably large in the case of the younger children. On an average 
with the individual test the children remembered considerably less 
than in the class. Not a child was found who remembered more 
in the individual test than in the class test. It is not surprising 
then that when asked whether they would rather do an exercise 
in the class or alone undisturbed by the noise of other pupils eighty 
per cent replied that they would rather do it in the class. 
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THE ONLY CHILD 

Studies of "only" children show that, instead of outstripping 
other children owing to their association with their elders, they 
fall behind them. They not only enter school from one and a half 
to two years later than is usual, but they are markedly inferior to 
other children in school performance. About half of the "only" 
children" in school were reported as getting on badly with other 
children usually because they were loth or did not know how to 
make concessions or were set on having their own way. In a 
fourth of the four hundred "only" children reported on selfishness 
was set down as the dominant trait. Even with careful training 
the "only" child becomes selfish from lack of the give-and-take of 
association. A woman who had been a well-brought-up "only" child 
confesses, "Because I have met less than the normal demand for 
sacrifice of my own rights and privileges, I have lacked practice in 
resigning them and have never acquired the habit of spending 
myself freely. So that whatever unselfish acts I may perform are 
more likely to be solely concessions to conscience than the spon- 
taneous expressions of a nature accustomed to sacrifice." 

Quite aside from parental spoiling, which is quite a different 
factor from want of companions of one's own age, the "only" child 
is likely to be morbidly self-centered and introspective. "In later 
life," affirms a neurologist, "he is extremely conceited, jealous and 
envious. He begrudges the happiness of friends and acquaintances, 
and he is therefore shunned and disliked. The fact that he is pe- 
culiarly subject to hysteria, neurasthenia, and kindred maladies is 
attributed to faulty habits of thought fixed in childhood, the chief 
of these being an excessive preoccupation with thoughts of self." 

Without experience in a system of selves, the "only" child is 
easily teased, does not know how to stand being the butt of a joke, 
cannot bear to be "it" in a game in which "it" is the laughing- 
stock. About 40 per cent of "only" children in school are not 
normally interested in active games. Such children spend too 
much time reading and with grown-ups because they lack the art of 
adjustment. One says: " I was always disturbed by the prospect 
of going to a children's party .... for the first half of the time I 
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was certain to stand about on the edges of the crowd, merely because 
I could not get into the spirit of the merry gathering." 

Childhood is the seedtime of character, for it is then that the 
subconscious is planted with suggestions which become nuclei for 
whole systems of thought which later ripen into habits. The 
suggestions the "only" child receives from too exclusive association 
with doting overanxious parents " tend to engender in him a mental 
attitude out of which may afterward spring, according to the subse- 
quent circumstances of his life, a cold, heartless, calculating selfish- 
ness, or a morbid self-anxiety, perhaps eventuating in all sorts of 
neurotic symptoms." 1 On the other hand abundant association 
in games, especially team games, with children of about his own 
age fixes in his subconsciousness suggestions of "fair play," "give- 
and-take," "turn about," "follow," "lead," "obey," and "true 
blue," which help to build in time the "good fellow" and the 
"good citizen." 

SOLIDARITY AND SUICTDE 

Durkheim's exhaustive study of the statistics of suicide reveals 
a strange saving power in the bonds by which the individual is knit 
with others into a group. The suicide rate of bachelors is half as 
great again as that of married men of the same average age without 
children and three times that of married men with children. The 
rate for widowers without children is a third greater than for 
widowers with children. Thus, family life in a measure protects 
against self-murder and it does so because it shifts the focus of the 
individual's interest from his personal experiences and fate to that 
of the family group. His attitude toward his life is determined 
less by what it is worth to him than by what it is worth to his chil- 
dren; and such a consideration may give him strength to go on with 
it when otherwise he would cast it away as not worth keeping. 

It is significant, too, that for every European people the suicide 
tendency is decidedly stronger among Protestants than among 
Roman Catholics. In Switzerland, for example, the suicides in 
Protestant, mixed, and Catholic cantons are respectively 326, 212, 
and 86 per hundred thousand persons. In general the Jews show 

'Bruce, "The Only Child," The Century Magazine, 1916, p. 310. 
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a lower rate than even the Catholics. The reason for these con- 
trasts is to be sought, not in any difference in the teaching as to the 
sinfulness of suicide, but in the fact that the Catholics are more 
firmly knit into a religious community than the Protestants, while 
the solidarity among Jews usually exceeds that among Catholics. 

Again, suicide is rare in young, vital, strongly organized societies 
but frequent in decaying, disintegrating societies. Wars and 
revolutions, by resuscitating the sentiment of national solidarity, 
cut down the suicide rate. Whatever stimulates group, party, or 
patriotic feeling helps men bear their private troubles. Hence 
Durkheim's law, Suicide varies inversely with the degree of integra- 
tion of the social groups to which the individual belongs. Men are 
like mountain climbers, some making their way over the glaciers 
roped to the members of a large party, others going alone and 
depending on eye and alpenstock. The latter mount more quickly 
and can go farther if they are strong. But woe to them if the 
crust breaks! 

Durkheim 1 accounts for this law as follows: 

Man is double. To the physical man is added a social man. The latter 
presupposes a society that he expresses and serves. If it decays so that we no 
longer feel it living and acting about and above us, the social in us hangs in the 
air, has nothing to rest on, no objective basis. The social in us becomes a 
phantasmagory that a little reflection dissipates, it no longer can give purpose 
or meaning to our acts. And yet this social man is the whole of the civilized 
man ; it alone gives worth to existence. So losing it, we lose most of our reasons 
for living. For the only life we value no longer responds to a reality and the 
(animal) life which is still based on reality no longer responds to our needs. 
There is nothing to which the strivings of the higher, the civilized man in us 
relate. Our efforts seem to lose themselves in the void. In such a state of 
mind the minor causes of discouragement may easily give birth to the desperate 
resolution of the suicide. 

SOCIAL SYMPATHY 

In the suicide clinics which have been maintained in certain 
American cities, it appears that persons contemplating suicide are 
more in need of sympathy than of succor. The mere confessing 
their troubles to a sympathetic stranger instead of brooding over 
them alone gives them relief and renewed courage to battle on. 

1 Le Suicide, p. 228. 
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Sympathetic association has, indeed, an almost magical value. 
After the San Francisco fire it was remarked that families that had 
lost all and were camped in the parks were by no means down- 
hearted. The secret was that the universal sympathy and helpful- 
ness were meat and drink to the starved social self. The sudden 
fellowship that springs up in hours of disaster — like the sinking of 
the Titanic — is found so sweet that the survivors form an associa- 
tion and meet annually in order to revive it. Just as the loveliest 
flowers grow nearest the toe of the glacier, so the sweetest intimacies 
spring up among those sharing the most terrible experiences. In 
war "comrade" becomes a sacred word and the bonds uniting 
trenchmates and messmates often last through life. So comforting 
is this perfect fellowship that soldiers will joke and whistle amid 
horrors that would drive a solitary man out of his wits. The 
journals of Polar expeditions bear witness to the cheerfulness of the 
men during the long Arctic night. With companionship but with- 
out sunshine they were far happier than the mountain shepherds 
who have sunshine but lack companionship. In the Ludlow tent 
colony of Colorado "the striking miners of a dozen different na- 
tionalities suffered destitution together in midwinter, half-starved 
and exposed, with their wives and children, to all the adversities of 
cold and want and armed inhumanity; yet through all their stories 
of their misery there is the evidence of an extraordinary good fel- 
lowship that gave a gala air to their encampment, the happiness of 
a society united in sympathy, a delightful concord between alien 
races that were glad to find their old prejudices unfounded." 

The we-feeling is not the outcome of mere juxtaposition, but 
depends on certain favoring circumstances. One is crisis, which 
sweeps away conventional barriers and gives free play to the social 
instincts of deeply moved persons. Another is harmony of interests. 
In the trenches, the exploring party, the strikers' colony, one loses 
that habit of eyeing the fellow-man as an actual or potential com- 
petitor which grows up in a society like ours characterized by 
pecuniary emulation. Conversation brings to light mental differ- 
ences as well as resemblances, but, on the whole, no doubt, it gives 
birth to more sympathies than antipathies. "It is a trait of 
civilized man," says Tarde, 1 "to love to talk in everything that he 

1 La Logique Sociale, p. 323. 
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does, to talk eating, working, loving. It is as far from the mute 
love-making of the Arabs and Hebrews to our vivacious wooing as 
from silent meals to hilarious feasts. Conversation is the circulation 
of general sympathy through even our most private joys." Pleas- 
uring together favors the spread of the we-feeling. Eating, drinking, 
acting, playing together, the enjoying in common of music, drama, 
or spectacles are time-honored means of fostering general fellowship. 
Owing to its relaxing effect on inhibitions, the consuming together 
of alcoholic drinks has been greatly relied on for thawing egos and 
setting up warm currents of good feeling. Concerted rhythmic 
response is especially powerful in creating social sympathy. Cheer- 
ing, singing, and stamping together are used to evoke "college 
spirit" and the choral singing of patriotic hymns is encouraged 
among soldiers to fan their esprit de corps. From early tribal days 
the dance has been used to unlock social emotion, and those attempt- 
ing to create a community spirit in our polyglot American cities 
rely on getting people to sing in immense choruses and take part 
in great public dances in the streets and parks. Touch, although 
narrow in range of operation, is a great quickener of sympathy. 
Shaler says: 1 "It has been my chance to help many wounded men. 
In all such cases when I first look upon the sufferer I am filled with 
a disquiet which impels me to seek protection in flight. There is, 
of course, sorrow for the afflicted, but this is overmastered by the 
intense desire to spare myself the pain due, so far as I can see, to 
the shock to my ideal of what a man should be. The moment I 
touch the sufferer all that horror immediately vanishes and he 
becomes that dear thing, the actual neighbor. The fact seems to be 
that the impressions of sight have little awakening effect upon the 
sympathies as compared with those of touch." This is recognized 
in the "grip" of friends, the handclasp of circling merrymakers, 
the interlacing figures of dancers, and perhaps the ceremonial 
laying on of hands. 

THE TARDY RECOGNITION OF OUR SOCIABLE NATURE 

Our dependence on others has been so overlooked that most of us 
marvel that anyone should go mad in solitude or kill himself 
from lack of sympathy, or that an unmarried mother should smother 

1 The Neighbor, p. 293. 
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her infant rather than meet shame. Poets and romancers have 
made much of such things, but the current theory of human nature 
is quite too narrow to take account of them. Psychology early 
gained an individualistic slant from its probing of the senses and the 
intellect and only lately has it plumbed the instincts and emotions — 
man's social side. Meanwhile the philosophers, being jealous for 
the "dignity" of human nature, have ignored our social needs as 
if they disclosed a shameful weakness. Until human relations were 
scrutinized with the appraising eye of the scientist there was none 
to gainsay the orator and the moralist in eloquently presenting 
absolute independence and self-direction as goals of personal 
development. 

Blindness to the social demands of human nature showed itself 
in a great variety of ways. Prison reformers clung to the delusion 
that solitary confinement regenerates. Quite unconscious of their 
cruelty, the benevolent tolerated the almshouse with its separation 
of aged couples and its walling off paupers from the common life. 
Respectable people looked upon the saloon as nothing but a "dram- 
shop" and not more than twenty years have elapsed since they 
perceived it to be " the poor man's club." That what the poor most 
need is "not alms but a friend" gave thirty years ago the shock of a 
great discovery. The social settlement, founded in the conviction 
that nothing will help the slum like sympathy, good fellowship, and 
inspiring personal influence, has been in existence but a little over 
thirty years yet has succeeded so well that it is being generalized 
the country over as the "social center." Still nearer is the begin- 
ning of the scientific study of the social relations of boys, resulting 
in the discovery of the "gang" and of the " boys' club " as a means of 
building character. The transformation of the Young Men's 
Christian Association from a devotional organization into a social 
recreative institution with a religious background was a response 
to the new view of human nature. 

Individualistic assumptions so governed early Americans that, 
giving up the compact settlement of the New England town, they 
practiced "homestead" settlement, which few European peoples 
have found to be congenial. One result of this and of the neglect to 
provide for social and recreative life in the open country is a loneli- 
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ness which so tortures young people on the farms that they rush to 
the cities with a recklessness hardly to be matched in any other 
part of the world. 

LATER BARRIERS TO FELLOWSHIP 

While much light has been thrown on the true nature of human 
beings, there are still various false notions which stand in the way of 
our doing justice to our social cravings. Common yet is the idea 
that religion is something altogether between man and his Maker 
and does not relate man to man. Another pitfall is the notion that 
the chief end of sport is physical development rather than the enjoy- 
ment of fellowship in play. "Scientific management" extremists 
see the workman as a mere machine, while some devotees of the 
efficiency cult drop every human relation and reject every claim 
that does not contribute to "success." There is abroad, too, a busi- 
ness man's caricature of Darwinism which insists that struggle is the 
law of life, that every other human being is a possible rival, and that 
one's only option is to devour the fellow-man or be eaten by him. 

Nor may we overlook certain untoward social tendencies. The 
growth of tenancy under a form of lease which allows the tenant 
no compensation for disturbance or for the unexhausted fertility he 
has added to the soil results in a shifting rural population unwilling 
to invest in the roads, schools, churches, playgrounds, and com- 
munity halls which facilitate social enjoyment. The commercial 
spirit, which prompts people to associate on the basis of reciprocal 
entertainment and service, taints fellowship with calculation and 
inhibits that generous self-abandon which is the finest flower of 
friendship. Again, when worldliness is rife the wealthy have to 
guard their circles against the intrusion of touts, leg-pullers, 
notoriety-seekers, and exploiters of social connections for financial, 
professional, or political advantage. But the raising of the money 
barrier is responsible for the horrible hollowness and dulness that 
lies like a pall upon plutocratic society. No wonder that in the 
second generation the conspicuous tend to restrict their intimacies to 
playmates and schoolmates in order that within this closed circle 
they may taste the sweets of mutual confidence, geniality, ease, and 
the intimacy of first names! 
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THE STRUGGLE OF PERSONALITIES IN ASSOCIATION 

Do people come together solely to commune with and enjoy one 
another ? By no means. To the shrewd eye much social life is a 
veiled struggle to expand one's personality at another's expense. 
One eats another like the beasts of the jungle. Children, whose 
natures lie near the surface, plainly strive to convert their play- 
fellows into an admiring circle, to use them to intensify their feelings 
of self. They keenly compete for notice from companions or 
superiors. Boys swell up and swagger about, talk in unnatural 
tones, "play big," and "show off." They do "stunts" eagerly 
shouting "Looky" as they stand on their heads or hang by their 
toes. They thrill with superiority as they stalk about on stilts or on 
tin cans tied to their feet. They vie in boasting, " daring," playing 
the "smart Aleck," and making up tall stories of their wonderful 
feats or hairbreadth escapes. It is significant that the bragging lies 
of boys usually relate to what they can do, while girls are more apt 
to lie about their possessions. 

Dr. Bolton says: 

The use of secrets by children is full of interest. Small boys put their 
arms around one another's necks and whisper in the ear, pretending to tell 
something that the others shall not know. This exalts the selves of those that 
hear the secrets and at the same time shrinks up the onlooker and flushes him 
with envy. Such an act calls for a countermove in the same direction. The 
other boys get together and tell secrets among themselves and make extrava- 
gant claims that their secrets are much more worthy of knowing. Girls do 
this, too, but it does not seem to bear the same marks of genuineness and 
naivet6. It has always seemed as if it were more fun to be a boy than to be 
a girl, just for the reason that the conduct of boys is less conventional and their 
activity is more varied. To tell another a secret is a way of coming en rapport 
with him de novo and telling a secret serves very well as a fresh beginning after 
a miff has been declared off. The secret serves to re-establish the relation of 
friendship. The suspicion lies close that where the fraternity boys of the 
university do not feel sure of their girls, they tell the girls the fraternity secrets 
as a way of strengthening the desired relationship. To tell one a secret is a 
mark of confidence and respect. Young people of the lower classes of society 
who associate much together give up a large part of their conversation to noisy 
claims about secrets or what they know that someone else does not; they make 
veiled references to past good times and to other times in which things tran- 
spired that would be a terrible humiliation if told. Each one tries to get a secret 
with every other and then to make noisy claims about keeping it from all the 
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rest. Servant girls with their company at the back door indulge in this kind 
of conversation, making veiled references to secrets most of the time. With 
them social life is always a sharp contest among personalities in which severe 
thrusts are given and countered just as severely. 1 

To the same end young people invent "dog-Latin" and other 
lingoes. They are prized less as a vehicle for secrets than as a 
means of triumphing over the puzzled listener. 

Many of the games of childhood, such as "Needle's Eye," "Drop 
the Handkerchief," and "Virginia Reel," owe their charm to their 
giving each in turn an opportunity to be the chief actor. In the 
flushed cheeks and glistening eyes of the child that is "it," one 
remarks the intoxication of feeling the "I" glorified. While it 
revels in its golden moment of initiative and self-display, the rest 
find their compensation in the pleasure of marching, dancing, or 
singing in concert. 

To shrink or put down the selves of others gives much the same 
satisfaction as to exalt one's own self. It is, after all, the margin of 
superiority between one's self and another's self which feeds one's 
sense of importance. In the teasing, badgering, and hectoring of 
small children, red-haired girls, cross-eyed or hare-lipped boys, 
peddlers, outlanders, and Chinamen, the object is not always the 
infliction of pain; it may be the exalting one's self-importance by 
mortifying and depreciating another. The delight of "taking 
down" one who is throwing us into the shade is very evident. 
Schoolboys on the playground "take it out" of "teacher's pet," 
bespatter the best-dressed child, and pursue the prize pupil, chanting 
some incantation rhyme built about his name. Girls try to take 
down the girl all the boys are fond of and the uncouth lads join 
to humiliate the boy that the girls favor. In the same way young 
men who are boon companions are on the watch to "get something" 
on one of their number. Playing tricks and "practical" jokes is a 
favorite means of "getting the laugh on" another, i.e., shrinking 
him. Hazing and fagging pleasantly enliven the self-feeling of 
older schoolboys. The ordeals of initiation imposed by some fra- 
ternal orders give the lodge members the pleasure of making a 
worthy fellow-citizen a laughingstock, while the victim later salves 

1 Thaddeus L. Bolton, The Journal of Pedagogy, XIX, 35-36. 
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his wounded pride in watching other initiates "ride the goat." 
Games like "Prisoners' Base," "Blindman's Buff," "I Spy," are 
built on the plan of shrinking the players one at a time. The 
child who is "it" feels smalled and wins back his self-respect only 
by catching another, who in turn becomes "it." 

Then there are the tactics of self-protection designed to prevent 
or turn aside a thrust at one's self, and the tactics of self-recovery 
aiming to expand the self after a humiliating experience. Thus the 
savage, who mainly identifies his personality with his name, is 
careful to keep secret his true name. The child called a name 
wards off the blow with the incantation: 

Sticks and stones 

May break my bones 

But names can never hurt me. 

There is the same caution about one's image. Once I tried in vain 
to find a Bedouin who would let himself be sketched; each feared 
lest in some mysterious way I should gain a hold on him. Catlin 
had to use all the arts of diplomacy in order to get his Indian chiefs 
to sit for their portrait. Nature peoples have a like horror of 
being photographed. 

For fear of a rebuff one refrains from the direct question, but 
"supposes," or "wonders," queries to the ceiling, or ends a state- 
ment with a rising inflection. An invitation is couched in the 
negative statement: "You wouldn't care to .... ?" or is con- 
veyed by a lifting of the eyebrow or a pointing of the thumb. A 
request takes the form of a hint. One answers an embarrassing 
question with a shrug or grimace which, while expressing enough, 
cannot be quoted. Refusal is met with "I don't care," or "Like as 
not I'm better off without it." Repartee parries gibe and the innu- 
endo is turned by irony. The use of that double-edged weapon, 
the apology, gives scope for great dexterity for exalting one's self 
or putting the other in the wrong. Some adults in associating with 
children assume an affected speech in order to keep their personali- 
ties from being sucked down to the child's level. The children 
soon see through this and will have nothing to do with one who 
"talks down" to them. 
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It would be rash then to assume that wherever people come 
together to enjoy one another's company there is affection. Brag- 
garts must have listeners, skinflints will have their cronies. The 
self-conceited by no means resign themselves to solitude. The 
utterly selfish mental invalid may be an utter cormorant for sym- 
pathy. In such cases the individual foregathers with others not 
from love but to gain a sounding-board for his "I," to exalt his own 
self by bringing under or exploiting other selves. Many egoists of 
the purest water are on the constant lookout for sympathizers, 
admirers, or satellites. In a pinch such vampires can find satis- 
faction even in one another, for each endures the plaint or brag of 
the others for the sake of having attention when his turn comes to 
blow the trumpet. 

Egoistic society apes the manners and amenities of good-will 
association, but its hollowness shows in a variety of ways. Under 
velvet endearments women stretch their claws and scratch like 
cats. Each lady of an exploitive social circle keeps books, as it were, 
and will not set out cake when she is hostess if the others have been 
serving only wafers; or if she offers cake it is to triumph over the 
rest. Stingy beldames calculate it costs less to attract company 
by spiced gossip than by spiced refreshments. Roistering egoists 
watch that no one skips his turn to stand treat. Cronies who are 
not good fellows show their yellowness when one of them falls into 
trouble. Then he is given to understand that no one cares to see 
his long face or listen to his tale of woe. For such fair-weather 
friendship the refrain is, "If you're out of health or money you 
needn't come around." 

MANNERS 

It is the r61e of good manners to sweeten social intercourse by 
deleting or refining the struggle among the "I's." The well-bred 
refrain from such irritants as conspicuousness in dress, loudness of 
speech, boasting, self-display, monopoly of the conversation, con- 
troversy, rudeness, the humiliating of others. The best manners 
call for the constant subordination of the claims of one's self to the 
claims of the selves of others. When all in a circle act up to this 
standard, association becomes in the highest degree enjoyable 
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provided that real congeniality exists. In the best circles of our 
South the harmonization of the demands of different egos has become 
a fine art. The way in which a well-bred Southerner will let the 
conversation take any direction you seem to wish, always playing 
up to your lead and suppressing his own preference, reveals the 
secret of the oft-noted " charm " of southern society. In eighteenth- 
century France the higher social class developed manners of a 
suavity before unknown and the spread of these over the world has 
put many peoples in debt to the French. Throughout Spanish 
America one finds diffused an older, unselfish, but less sympathetic, 
manner that grew up among the hidalgos of Spain. 

The percolation down among the people of the manners wrought 
out in a leisure class is a very important step in socialization. 
Politeness is, to be sure, a poor substitute for good-will and respect 
for the rights of others, but where these traits do not yet exist it is 
most valuable. Its function is not to sweeten the relation of 
kinsfolk, friends, or lodge-brothers but to lessen the chafing between 
strangers, colleagues, or rivals. Wherever, as in South America, 
good manners have become the heritage of all classes, even among 
muleteers and deckhands, the contacts of men give rise to few 
quarrels and brawls. Good manners cannot, of course, do away 
with such hostility as arises from conflict of interests; but they 
go far to prevent troubles which have their origin in the naive 
assertion of the "I" in human intercourse. 

THE MIRRORED SELF 

The disturbing state of mind we term "self-consciousness" is 
rather our consciousness of others; of others, however, as noticing 
and appraising one's self. For many children the first experiences 
of figuring in the minds of another are extremely upsetting. Some 
unable to bear an unfamiliar eye cover the face or hide themselves. 
Under the stranger's gaze the bashful child blushes, makes random 
movements, twists its body, pulls at its clothing, puts its finger in 
its mouth, or bites its nails. Muscular co-ordination goes by the 
board, so that it drops or spills things, stumbles over trifling objects, 
and finds its hands and feet become alien. It may giggle, laugh 
nervously, stammer, or even lose voice and word memory. In stage 
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fright the symptoms match closely those of extreme fear. Even the 
experienced speaker finds discomfort in the "cold" or "unsympa- 
thetic" stare. 

However, if closer acquaintance reveals a kindly attitude in 
others, children cease to shrink from their attention and even 
begin to court it. "In the youngest children," says Hall and 
Smith, 1 '"showing off' seems to be the simple, openly expressed 
desire for recognition and sympathy, the step in the extension of the 
consciousness of self which naturally succeeds the baby's develop- 
ment of self through the investigation of the limits of its own body." 

The desire to play a star part in other people's minds develops 
much earlier than is commonly supposed. "The child," says Pro- 
fessor Cooley, "appropriates the visible actions of his parent or 
nurse, over which he finds he has some control, in quite the same 
way as he appropriates one of his own members or a plaything, and 
he will try to do things with this new possession, just as he does 
with his hand or his rattle. A girl six months old will attempt in the 
most evident and deliberate manner to attract attention to herself, 
to set going by her actions some of those movements of other persons 
that she has appropriated." 

The human looking-glass in which the infant sees its little I 
reflected furnishes it a powerful stimulus to do things. Children 
brought up in foundling asylums, where they receive good physical 
care but not loving, personal attention, learn to walk and to speak 
much later than those whose baby efforts call forth the encouraging 
"ohs" and "ahs" of an admiring family, whose sympathy baby 
soon learns to claim as his right. 

"Strong joy and grief depend upon the treatment this rudimen- 
tary social self receives. In the case of M., I noticed as early as the 
fourth month a 'hurt' way of crying which seemed to indicate a 

sense of personal slight The slightest tone of reproof would 

produce it. On the other hand, if people took notice and laughed 
and encouraged, she was hilarious. At about fifteen months old, 
she had become 'a perfect little actress,' seeming to live largely in 
imaginations of her effect upon other people. She constantly and 
obviously laid traps for attention and looked abashed or wept at 

1 Pedagogical Seminary, X, 160. 
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any signs of disapproval or indifference If she hit upon any 

little trick that made people laugh, she would be sure to repeat it. 
.... She had quite a repertory of these small performances, which 
she would display to a sympathetic audience or even try upon 
strangers." 1 

Some never develop much beyond this childish stage. I recall 
a clever young college instructor who in every conversation was 
obviously occupied with the impression he was making. After he 
had touched off an epigram you could see him busily priming the 
next one, in the meantime paying not the slightest attention to 
your remarks unless they dripped compliment. The callow monolo- 
gist would make the round of his acquaintances like a landlord col- 
lecting rents and then retire to his den to gloat over the admiration 
he believed he had excited. 

No one is totally indifferent to his mirrored self, but people differ 
greatly in sensitiveness. The wise man schools himself to be con- 
tent with the approval of the discerning. The strong man cares 
only for the handclap of his peers and will not be looking every 
minute for fear his social image has changed. Those born in the 
purple give themselves little concern over what the commonalty 
think of them. We perceive Haman was an upstart when we read : 
"But when Haman saw Mordecai in the King's gate, that he stood 
not up nor moved for him, he was full of indignation against Morde- 
cai." 2 After telling over his honors he adds: "Yet all this availeth 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King's 
gate." 2 

A man may think he turns on his own axis, but "if failure or 
disgrace arrives, if he suddenly finds that the faces of men show 
coldness or contempt instead of the kindliness and deference that 
he is used to, he will perceive from the shock, the fear, the sense 
of being outcast and helpless, that he was living in the minds of 
others without knowing it, just as we daily walk the solid ground 
without thinking how it bears us up." 3 

One we call "independent" or "self-sufficient" is not outside 
society nor dispensing altogether with social approval. He may 

1 Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. 164-67. 

2 Esther 5:9, 13. 3 Cooley, op. tit., p. 177. 
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be a massive deep-draft character that from past approval has 
gained enough headway not to be stalled in the slack water of 
indifference, nor caught in an eddy of blame. He may be a dis- 
criminating person who smiles at the catcalls of the multitude 
provided only the wise appreciate him. He may be serene when 
all men revile him because in his imagination he sees himself 
triumphantly justified before some high tribunal of the worthies of 
the past or of the elite of the generations to come. As Ibsen puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters, "The strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone," seeing that for corroboration he 
relies least on numbers or contemporaries. This is why faith in 
God is so bracing to the disinterested champion of an unpopular 
cause. Imagined divine approval enables him to hold his course 
amid general opposition and obloquy. In the homes of the Chris- 
tian missionaries in Inner China one can read from the many 
cheering religious texts hung about the walls how, aliens in a strange 
land, they feel the need of counteracting the moral isolation in 
which they live. 

In a light-draft mind preoccupation with one's reflected self 
shows itself as vanity. The vain man, unlike the constructive and 
stable sort, cannot hold steadily to an idea of his worth. He 
cannot fix past social approval as a durable part of his thought 
of himself, cannot get the habit of taking his merits for granted. 
Hence his self-feeling is subject to great ups and downs. Let people 
show admiration or envy of him and he treads on air; but in a trice 
some slight or rebuff has cast him into the depths. His nature 
lacks a flywheel to carry him past the "dead points" in his experi- 
ence. He cannot keep up his self-confidence with the huzzas of 
last year or even last month; he needs his praise fresh. Such con- 
stant dependence is a weakness and will be exploited if it is worth 
while to do so. The vain man who happens to be rich or powerful 
or influential is an easy mark for sycophants and toadies, since he 
swallows gratefully the flattery that buoys his soul in hours of self- 
distrust. One who skilfully feeds the vain man his needed ration of 
"taffy" makes himself indispensable. Vanity, too, may be played 
upon to make one a tool of others. The vain are easy to get the 
better of and are always burning their fingers pulling other people's 
chestnuts out of the fire. 
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To pant for recognition, to yearn to impress one's personality 
deeply upon one's people or one's time, is the essence of ambition. 
The ambitious youth thinks he thirsts to "do something" or to 
"be somebody," but his thirst would not be slaked by a success 
nobody noticed or acknowledged. Really what he craves is to 
figure potently in the minds of others, to be greatly loved, admired, 
or feared. The mere notoriety-seeker is less nice and hankers to be 
read about or talked about even if the self reflected is far from 
impressive. This type that would rather be butt than cipher is 
kin to the lunatic with a mania for self-exhibition. 

Less dependent than the ambitious is the power-seeker who 
slakes his thirst for self-effectuation by molding the destinies of 
others but cares nothing for recognition by them. The retiring 
financier or unofficial Warwick, who secretly pulls the wires that 
makes politicians dance, finds his pleasure in seeing the puppets 
obey his will. Beyond him is the achiever, careless whether the 
public he benefits ever learns of his existence; but even he needs 
an inner circle who understand and appreciate his achievement. 

It is rather a fine type that is captivated by the idea of recogni- 
tion by the unborn. A man who shrinks from newspaper publicity 
may revel in imagining his name in a stained glass window, carved 
on a portal, or attached to a street. As between wide fame and 
lasting fame the more imaginative prefer the latter, counting it 
better to be remembered by posterity than to be the popular idol 
of one's time. 

In a time like ours, when money can work wonders, men are apt 
to exaggerate its power over souls. Just as there are fools who 
think they can buy true love and silly rich who actually find satis- 
faction in the deference paid them by their lackeys and onhangers, 
so there are some who think to insure commemoration of themselves 
by paying for it. One rears himself a useless monument or leaves 
money to build it. Another welds his name to the philanthropy he 
founds or with his benefaction stipulates a memorial. The sage 
has no such childlike faith in the power of money, but realizes that 
he must leave to the unforced gratitude of his fellows the cherishing 
of his name and service. 

Uncurbed, the passion to fix and greaten one's social image 
leads to such evils as pomp, ostentation, fashion, heart-burning, 
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jealousy, fawning, and tuft-hunting. It is a paradox that the mania 
to impress others may lead to the worst forms of antisocial con- 
duct — as when a king brings on a war for the sake of prestige, or a 
proprietor squeezes his tenants in order to make a splurge on the 
boulevards or a splash at Monte Carlo. Shakespeare has Corio- 
lanus slaughter the Volscians just to vindicate himself as not a 
"boy of tears." The scheming social climber sacrificing old friends 
and risking countless snubs in the hope of ultimate recognition 
by people of high position is about as social as a lizard; others inter- 
est her only as looking-glasses to reflect a pleasing image of herself. 
In the evil trinity religion bids us renounce, "the world, the flesh, 
and the devil"; the "world" stands for the faults that spring from 
solicitude for one's social image, such as worldly ambition, affecta- 
tion, vanity, vainglory, boastfulness, and arrogance. 

The mirrored self is a poor thing to stake one's happiness on. 
Like one's image in a still pool one's pleasing reflection in the minds 
of others may vanish with a breath. Ambition, to be sure, may 
lift the sluggard from his bed, the clod from his rut, the sensualist 
from his sty; but it overstimulates the mettlesome while the 
sensitive fret themselves ill over their standing in the eyes of others. 
This is why "withdrawal from the world" has always found some 
favor among choice spirits. The woods, the sea, or the cell afford 
asylum from the sharp suggestions that prick the flanks of ambition. 
One wearied of perpetually scoring to keep his prestige alive, his 
credit from being smirched by jealous rivals, longs to quit the 
"world" at least for a season. 

Professor Cooley observes: 

To the impressible mind life is a theater of alarms and contentions, even 
when a phlegmatic person can see no cause for agitation — and to such a mind 
peace often seems the one thing fair and desirable, so that the cloister or the 
forest, or the vessel on the lonesome sea, is the most grateful object of imagina- 
tion. The imaginative self may be more battered, wounded, and strained by a 
striving, ambitious life than the material body could be in a more visible battle, 
and its wounds are usually more lasting and draw more deeply upon the 
vitality. Mortification, resentment, jealousy, the fear of disgrace and failure, 
sometimes even hope and elation, are exhausting passions; and it is after a 
severe experience of them that retirement seems most healing and desirable. 

A finer remedy is to quit the game without withdrawing from 
that common life which is, after all, the place for most of the work 
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that is to better the world. Thus Thomas a. Kempis exhorts: 
"Son, now I will teach thee the way of peace and of true liberty. 
.... Study to do another's will rather than thine own. Choose 
ever to have less rather than more. Seek ever the lower place and 
be subject to all; ever wish and pray that the will of God may be 
perfectly done in thee and in all. Behold such a man enters the 
bounds of peace and calm." 1 

Being less aggressive in their make-up, women as a rule are 
more dependent than men on their immediate social image. They 
are more sensitive to present attitudes, cannot live so well on 
hoarded corroboration, and slow down sooner when opinion sets 
against them. How much gifted women will accomplish depends 
quite as much on the measure of encouragement they receive as 
on the degree of freedom they enjoy. American women have done 
so well, not chiefly because they are freer than their sisters in other 
lands, but because none cheer a woman's achievement so generously 
as American men. 

While boys are taken up with what they are doing, girls live 
much in their imagination of how they appear to others. They 
blush more readily, until the arrival of adolescence they are more 
bashful than boys, and their clothes consciousness is more acute. 
It is no such task to get a girl in her early teens to keep herself 
presentable as to get a boy to do so. The girl catches subtle 
shades in the personal attitude of others which the boy misses, is 
more subject to affectation, falls more readily into acting r61es, 
will make greater sacrifices to convention, and lives more in terror 
of being "talked about." Women have too much divination to 
fall into certain egotistic attitudes common to men. Thus women 
are rarely pompous, and no one ever saw a woman strut. In mating 
the emotions of the sexes are not the same. "The desire of the man 
is for the woman, but the desire of the woman is for the desire of 
the man." Woman's jealousy like her love is usually less physical 
in its object than man's. She is stung by the disloyalty of that 
which the average male resents as a trespass upon his property. 

In many ways society formally recognizes the value to one of his 
mirrored self. Damages for libel allow for the "mental anguish" of 

1 Quoted bv Coolev. oi>. tit., v>. 221. 
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being brought into public contempt; for breach of promise to marry 
take into account the mortification of the jilted. Although the 
duel has been outlawed, insult not only goes a long way toward 
excusing violence but more and more it affords a ground of legal 
action, the German courts having gone farthest in this direction. 
It is contended that peaceful picketing does not exist, seeing that the 
pickets' tongue-lashing of the "scab" is a weapon of intimidation. 
The designating of workmen by numbers instead of their names is 
held to be intolerable. Many old punishments — such as stocks, 
pillory, cucking-stool, scarlet letter — assumed social sensitiveness 
in the culprit. Like tar and feathers, whipping at the cart's tail 
hurt spirit more than body, and ears were cropped not so much to 
pain the offender as to make him a butt. The teacher may discard 
rod for dunce's cap and at a certain point in the child's development 
the parent can punish harder by looks and words than by thwack- 
ing. Malicious prison keepers "break" the more sensitive pris- 
oners with indignities rather than hardships, while shrewd wardens 
offer the removal of stripes and numbers as an inducement to good 
conduct. 



